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ABSTRACT 

To determine the relationship between parental 
childrearing practices, sex-role preference, and Inteilectual 
functioning in young boys, 21 lower class and 21 middle class white 
fathers were observed at home interacting with their 4-year-old sons. 
The Binet, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and Brown’s "It” 
Scale were subaeguently administered to the children. In the total 
sample, the boys* IQ was positively correlated with paternal 
nurturanee, and negatively correlated with paternal restrictiveness. 
Both correlations were significant. Together, nurturanee and 
restrictiveness accounted for over one-third of the variance in IQ. 
Sharp class differences were found including a significant negative 
association in the lower class subsample between IQ and a male sex 
preference. (Author) 
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Great interest has developed In childrearing practices arid their 
relationship to cognitive developoient in young children. Relatively 
little attention has been paid to the paternal role» hoifever. Ac- 
cording to Blgner (1970) who revie%red the literature in the area, there 
is a dearth of data about fathering. This is understandable since 
preschoolers spend much of the day irtth thrtr oothers. Several articles 
have suggested that the behavior of fathers might influence the intel- 
lectual functioning of young boys (Grunebauiii, Hurwlts, Prentice, & 

Sperry, 1962; Blanchard 6t Biller, 1971; Dyk 6i Wltkin, 1965). These 
studies did not involve observations of father-son interactions however. 

One study which used observational data found no significant correlations 
between purely paternal behavior and the academic achievement of fifth- 
grade boys (Solooion, Houlihan, Busse, & Farallus, 1971). The lack of 
such significant relationships may have been due to the age of the 
younsaters. An investigation by tha author (Eadln, 1969; 1972) aug- 
gested that significant relatlonahlpa might be found between ohaKvad paternal 
practices and the intellectual functioning of preachool-aged males. 

Significant correlations were obtained between obaerved nurt^ant behaviors of 

lowsr-class mothers and the K) of their four^year-old children for 

ell youngsters mxc^t white boys. It was suggasted that perhaps 

these msles, aLimst all of whom ewe from Intact families, were 

bel^ influenced prtsmrlly by their fathers wl^ wers not participants 

in the study« There Is no Informstlon available to suggeat that the 

same Influence la not being werted In i^dd .e-elaaa fraillea ea well. 
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In keeping with the theories of Seers (1953), Payne & Mussen, 

(1965), Hussen & Rutherford, (1963), and Kagan, (1958), one might 
hypothesise that paternal nurturance, or warmth, fosters identification 
with the father, or attempts to be like the father. These efforts may 
involve incorporating the father's values and Ideas Into the child's 
thiidcing, and imitation of the parent's behaviors, including those 
related to problem solving and smstery of the environment. The 
identification process may therefore act as a stimulant to intellec" 

Cual functioning in young boys. Further, identification with the 
father, which is difficult to assess, may be manifested as male sex 
preference, a tendency fairly easy to measure, although father iden'^ 
tification and masculine Identificatiou are not synonysious as Lynn 
(1966) has pointed out. 

Co^lning all of the above speculations, the following hypotheses 
mere tested in a sample of children with fathers and mothers in the 
home: 

1. There Is a positive, significant eorrelation between the IQ 
of four-yeer-old white boys and observed paternal nurturance, 

2. There is a positive, signif leant correlation between mas- 
culinity of sex-rols prefsreace in four-yesr-old white boys and observad 
paternal nurturance. 

3 , Thera is a positive, si^if leant eorrelation between ■as- 
culinity of aex-role preferanca and IQ in four-year-oid whits boys who 
have e father figure available. 

4, The above three eorrelatione apply both in lower-claea end 
middle-eUss white femll&as i^n a father figure ia available, as well 

of ttM two cleeaea. 
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METHOD 

A sample of 21 Imiat-clsss, and 21 middle-cUas. white boys, who 
would enteif kindergarten the following Septenber. was selected In the 
spring of 1970. All lived In small cities In the metropolitan Detroit 
area and came from Intact families. Criteria for Inclusion In t 
lower-class were 1) a mother or father with a tenth grade education 
or lees, or 2) the father's current or recent employment as an un- 
skilled worker. (Seventeen of the 21 lower-class families qualified 
on both criteria.) For inclusion In the middle -class subsanple, a 
minimum of a hig.. school education by the father, plus a minimum of an 
11th grade education by the mother, was required, as well as employment 
by the father as a professional, managerial, skilled, or white collar 
worker. Highly significant d-miogrnphlc differences were found between 
the two groups. The mean number of years of schooling completed by 
the middle-class fathers wee 13.5. The figure was 9.3 years for the 
lower-class men. For the mothers, the mean number of years of education 
was 12.7*, for the lower-clasa mothera it waa 9.5. On a four point 
scale used to rate the father's job with a rating of one equal to an 
unskilled or service job. a rating of two Indicating a semi-skilled Job or. 
self-employed, a rating of three equel to e skilled or white collar 
joh, and a rating of foia repreaentlng a profeeilonel or mansgerlal 
position, the mean retlng of the mlddle-cUss fathers was 2.8. For the 
lower-cUse fathers, the figure was 1.2, The Man age of the tiiQ gro^s 
of chlldt u. was elmoet Identleel, 53.9 monthe for the lAddle-cUss 
suhsaMU, end 53.4 Miitha for the lower-class. 

Contact was mads with tha famlllea through the public school systam. 
of tha youi^tera wars obtained from lists of oldar siblings 
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attending school and the annual school census reports , Fifty-five 

potentially eligible famlllea were sent letters. Iliese letters were 

signed by the building principals, and It was explained that the 

school was Interested In learning aore about fathers, their views, and 

their impact upon their sons. A male project staff neober visited each 

home, and Interviewed the father. . Only one refused to participate In ' 

the study. In keepli^ with the request made In the letter neither the 

wife, nor any children, other than the boy who was to enter kindergarten 

in the fall, was In the room during the conversation. Bie father was 

told that his son needed to be present because of some tasks that were 

to bo administered to the youngster at the conclusion of the interview. 

It was asauaed that the young child would become restless during the 

long discussion and would make demands upon his father, who would have 

to handle them In some way. The techniques used to Influence, and j 

respond to, the boy's behavior served as the raw data of this study. 

The methodology la a replication of that used previously by the author 
to study macernal Influence techniques (sadln, 1972) . 

The entire Interview was tape recorded. Althou^ the fetter's 
permission wes obtained for the taping, he was not li^rmed that his 
Intereetlons with his son would be coded and scored. This was done to 
prevent his tehavlor from becoming amre etypleal than it alrMdy was, 
given the presence of a stranger. The session consisted primarily of 
asking the fatter questions about his views of education and childrearing. 

SoM of the loformetlon was gathered In a conversational menner; other 
InfoiMtion was obtalnsd via responses to atandardlsed quastlonnolres . 

Brown's It Scale for Children (Brown, 1956) was atelnlstered by 
Q the Interviewer to the child after concluding the discussion with hia 
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father. Although it was possible that there might be some contamination 
in having the same experiffisater interview the father and administer the 
It Scale, it was felt that the danger was small, and less than the 
contamination possible If the tester administering the Blnet also 
administered the sex preference test. (The child was seen on two 
occasions only.) In the latter ease, the scores obtained were readily 
perceived by the experimenter ; this was not true of the data which 
emerged from the lengthy Interview. 

In the administration of the Scale, the child Is shown sats of 
sex-linked pictures and asked to Indicate which ones a sexually-neutral 
figure, called would prefer. Female choices are given a score of 

sero, and ule cholcea are given weighted scores, the weight depending 
on the section of test. The modification developed by Kohlberg 
& Zlgler (1967) wea used in which the eight leaat aex-dlfferentlatlng 
plcturea were eliminated and the weights of the remaining eight plcturea 
were doubled. Blller^a (1968) procedure of employing the figure's 

face, rether than the entire drawing, wea elao ua^ to give the sketbh 
e less masculine appeerance. A accre of saro on the 2E Seale represents 
completely feminine cholcea | a aeora of 84 repraaenta eomplately 
maaculina cholcaa^ Aa the Scalo has a projective element. It does 
tap a««rola orientation. In Biller's <1968) terminology, in addition 
to a«-role preference, the euthor will teke the more cooaerveti^ 
poaition, however, requiring the leeet eseunt of interpretetlon end 
refer to the acoree aa indicationa of the preferred sex-role only. An 
altereete interpretation would not affect the reaulta of the study. 

Xb aaseaa the child 'a cognitive functioning, the Stenford-Blnet 
Intelliiance Scale and the feabody Ficture Vocabulary Teat were ad- 
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mlnistared to the youcigstars by exparlancad psychologists within ona to 
four weeks following the interviews. In some cases where the child was 
clearly not eligible, i.e., the child was too young, or the male figure 
in the home was a grandfather, no Intelligence test was administered. 

In one instance, a mother refueed to have her child tested after the 
interview with her husband was completed, and nine participants were 
not included in the final sample becauae there was some asibiguity about 
the family's social class. To facilitate the atatlstical analysis of 
the data, an equal number of lower-class and middle-class families were 
finally selected for inclusion In the study. 

The 30 minutes of the interview containing the largest number of 
father-son interactions were scored by two research asslstaDts, Each 
interaction was placed into one of the ZO predetermined categories 
(Etadin, 1972), and a tally was made of the number of verbal phrases or 
behaviors falling Into each of the categories. (The interviewer, who 
also served as one of the acorera, had made notationa during the 
interviaw of the TOn-verbaI Interactioaa taking place.) The 20 
categoriea were than placed Into one of two larger eluaters labeled 
Nurturant Behaviors and Raatrictive lehaviora.^ The number of Hurturant 
and Eeatrictiva Bahaviora was added to yield a figinra represent Ing the 
Total Mumbar of Intaraetiona. The items included in Hurturent cluater 
rapraaented behaviors which involved uaa of reinforcament, consult ing 
with the child i and aenaitivity to hia needs. All three dlmenaiona 
were included inaamuch as nurturag^ei or warmth, la geen as raaponding 
to the child as an active, thid^ing, deling, hmmn being. The re- 
strictive cluster MS included for eiq^loratory purpoaea althou|^ it 
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was not included in any of the hypotheses. It encon^assed items which 
reflected use of aversive stimuli, and a demand for obedience. 

In Scoring the tape recording, two research assistants worked 
individually, listening to the 30 minute segment, and marking the 
category to which each phrase belonged. The interviewer’s notations 
about observed physical interactions were similarly coded. The total 
manber of Nurturant and Restrictive behaviors obtained by each coder 
was eicamined, and 90% inter^coder agreement was found. 

Pearson product moMnt coefficients of correlation were computed 
between the observed paternal behaviors and the intellective measures, 
Blnet IQ, and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test IQ. In addition, both 
sets of variables were correlated with the rt Scale score, and with 
demographic variables. Correlation matrices were coi^uted for the 
sample as a whole and for the mlddle^class and lower-class subsamples. 

A regression equation was also computed using the Blnet IQ es the de- 
pendent verleble and all of the other dlBenslons Investigated, except 
Peabody Picture Vocabulery Test, as the predictor variables. Sla^larly, 
a regreaaion equation was coi^uted using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test IQ es the dependent verleble end ell of the other dijsenstons 
cept Blnet IQ es predictor verlebles. Finally, to determine the 
slgnlflcent differeDces between the lower-clees and id.ddle*cla8e 
subsamples, a t test was employed. 



RESULTS 

The elgnlf leant differences found between the two desses for 

non-demog^ephlc factors, inelydlng the components of Ntnrtmrant and 

Restrictive Behaviors, are given in Table 1. It can be seen that along 
O 
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with differences in Intelligence test scores, signlflcsnt differences 



Insert table I about bare 



were also found in the overall and specific pleasures of nurturance. 
There were no class differences relating to the measures of restrict 
tlveness or the ^ Scale. 

Table 2 contains the correlations with the IQ scores and with 
Insert Table 2 about here 

Kurturaiit and Restrictive Behaviors which were obtained for the total 
sample « As Indicated In the cable, the variable correlated most highly 
with Blnet IQ, aside from Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test IQ, was 
Nurtursnce (r**,49)« The correlatloii exceeded that between IQ and 
demographic variables. The same phenosieEion was found for the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test IQ« Although the Total Huidier of Interactions 
was also highly correlated with the Blset and Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Teat scores, for both ^'s the eorre let ton with Hurturence surpassed 
that with Total Number of Interactlona, Thus, more than the sheer 
number of f ether-son interactions appears to ha involvad* The It Scale 
score was not corralated significantly with muy of tha tntallactive or 
bahavioral variablaa atudiad, leatrlctivanaas of fathar was nagativaly 
and aignificantly corralated with Binat IQ (r«-»36)« Aa had bean found 
in tha preyioua study of matarnal Infloanea tachnlquaa (ladln, 1972), 
Nurtiaeanea and Raatrietivanaaa wars not aignificantly corralated. 
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The correiationS found when the lower-class and mlddle-clais 
subsaoples were analysed separately appear In Table 3. The differences 



In eorrelatea of IQ score are notable. It can be seen that for the 
middle-class subsanple, the relationship between Nurturant Behaviors and 
IQ was positive and significant. The correlations were almost as high 
as they had been for the total sample. For the lower-class subsa^le, 
there was only one non- intellective variable that was correlated 



significantly with IQ, the score on the ^ Scale (r*-.44); feminine 
sex-role preferences were associated with high intelligence test scores. 
This correlation cannot be attributed to an unusual distribution of ^ 
Scale scores for the lower-elasa subsample. The distribution for the 
two classes was very similar. For the lower class, the maxisuai score 
was 84, the mlolmws was 4, the mean was 54.5 and the standard deviation 
was 21,0. For the siiddle class the figures were, respectively, 84, 

2, 48.9, and 24.4, 

Gorrelations were computed between IQ and the three components of 
Nurturance which had shown significant class differences (Asking 



Information of the Child, Fully Meeting the Ixplieit Meeds of the Child, 
and Meetly the bpllcit Meeds of the Child). For comparison ptwposea, 
a si^iar procedme was followed us^Bg the idddle-elaaa agbsaqple, and 
the total sttiple. Ac results which were obtained appear in Table 4. 
Aaking Information of the child waa ai^iflcantly and positively related 



Insert Table 3 about here 
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to both Blnet IQ and Poabody picture Vocabulary Teat IQ in the total 
sample, the middle-class subsai^le, and the lower-class subsanple: 
the relationship In one case was as high as (61. Fully Meeting the 
Needs of the child was significantly correlated with Blnet ZQ in the 
total saaple and with Peabody picture Vocabulary Test In the lower- 
class subsa^le and the total sample. 

Regression equations lllmlnated the relative effect of the variables 
Investigated on the Intellectual funetlonlng of the child. From Table 
5 It can be seen that paternal Murturanee and Restrlctlveness together 



accounted for 36% of the variance In Blnet TQ (R*.60) when no other 
variables were entered into the regression equation. The pattern was 
similar when the Feabody Plctwe Vocabulary Test score was used as 
the measure of Intelligence, The addition of demographic variables 
and |t_ Scale score to the equations explained relatively little more 
of the variance In IQ, for either the Blnet latelllgence Scale, or 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 



for the soiple as a whole, the first hypothesis was sifported. 

One possible Interpretation of the close relationship found between 
wameh and IQ la that fathers are responsive to the Intelligence of 
their sons, ferhepa paternal nurtiffence and reBtrletlveneas are reactions 
to the level of eo^ltlve functioning of the ehlld| Bell (1968) haa 
amply demonstrated that children Influence parents as much as parents 
Influence children. 
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Other Interpretations of the data are possible however. Perhaps 
identification with the father is fostered by the parent's ourturant 
behaviors and the child is motivated to incorporate his fathers ideas 
into his own cognitive structtve as well as imitate his problem solving 
behaviors. Restrictive paternal behaviors may Interfere with the 
Identification process, and hence, with the intellectual functioning 
of the young boy. An alternate, or additional explanation of the 
findings is possible. Perhaps paternal nurturance suggests to the 
child that interaction with the environment Is likely to be rewarding. 
Exploratory behavior may thereby be encouraged, and cognitive functioning 
facilitated, Coversely, paternal reitrictiveness may be associated 
with fear of the enviroiment and a disinclination by the child to 
interact with his surroundings. Intellectual growth may therefore be 
hindered. It is also possible that a third unexplored variable is 
causing the behavior of both fathers and sons. In any ease, with one- 
third of the variance in the child's IQ accounted for by pscernal 
nurturant and restrictive behaviors, it appears that some new elues 
are provided about non-dMwgraphic variables associated with, and 
perhaps antecedent to ineelleetual functioning in young white boys. 

The hypothesis that a male sex-role preference is correUted with 
paternal nurtwanee was not supported. Heither was the hypothesis 
that a male sex-role preference is correlated with IQ. It is still 
possible that father identification mediates between paternal warmth 
and intellecutal functioning of the child, but if so, the data from 
this study suggest that male s«i>role preference is not involved In 
the process. 
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Th® assoclatton found In the lower-class subsaiq}!® between a 
f ftm< n< na sex-role preference and Intellectual functioning may be related 
to some unique conditions In that setting. The masculine sex-role 
definition In a lower-class culture nay preclude sedentary, Intellec- 
tual activities. Thus, there nay be few role models of men displaying 
a preference for such activities. Young boys who enjoy these endeavors 
may find themselves associating largely with females; the boys' foat- 
role preference at four years of age nay therefore be priMrily feninlna. 
These conditions generally do not prevail in middle-class families 
where msn are ea likely to prefer intellectual activities as women. 

The lower-class capable boy may have to omke a choice when he entera 
School, Given the female etlios prevailing in most elementary gradea, 
the youngster msy heve to choose between masculinity and academic 
activities. Reports emanating from schoola in low-income areas strongly 
suggait that the former alternative is selected more often. The 
situation might be vary different if atrongly masculine nan who dis- 
played an intereat in intellectual actlvltlaa served as teachers In 
the lower grades. 

Host apparent in this Inveatlgatlon ware tha dlffarant correla- 
tional pattarna found la tha mlddla-elaia and lowar-clais •ubaaaplas, 
dlaconfirmlng tha foisth hypothaaia. The dangara of gaMralixing from 
one claaa to anothw are clear. One companant of the niaft'iraoee 
varUbla, Asking Xnformitlon of the Child, an indication that the child 
la eonaulcad with a^ traatad a thinking hiaan bnlng, appaara to ha 
ii^ortant In both elaaaaa. Poaalbly the natura of the interview unduly 
alicltad thla type of paraatal bohavlor. In raapondlng to tha Cognitiva 
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Hone Envtroimint Scale (Radtn and Sonqulit, 1968), a questionnaire per- 
taining to home conditions, such as ownerihip of magazines, family 
activities, etc., some fathers freely consulted with their sons. 

Although the situation was atypical, it appears that fathers who make 
demands upon their son’s thinking processes tend to have sons with the 
greatesc intellectual ability. It Is possible that the fathers sought 
more Information from the more capable lour-year-old children. However, 
there are undoubtedly other fcctors Involved as well, and the interaction 
may be circular. The boy who can provide his father with information 
he seeks may be asked questions more often, and Is thereby encouraged 
to acquire and retrieve knowledge. It Is likely that a set of responding 
to questions la thus foster^. These behaviors will probably have a 
positive effect on the youngster's ability to answer the questions 
posed by a tester, or a teacher, in later years. It may also foster 
the posing of questions to oneself, and seeking answers when they are 
not readily available. 

The class differences found In observed paternal behaviors were 
concordant with those found for maternal behaviors (Kamil & Radln, 1967 ; 
Brody, 1968; Brophy, 1970; Bee, VanBgeren, Strelsogreth, I^rmsn & Leckle, 
1969). Mlddle-elaos fathers Interacted more with their children, and 
were more nwturent than lewer-claes fathers. Unlace the findings 
pertaining to movers, howewer, ndddle-elass fathers were not fomd to 
use more praise, or M^ress more affection with their sons. It ^pesrs 
that responding to the needs of the boy, enpathlslng with his feollnga, 
and consulting with him are the more critical variables In differen- 
tiating lower-class, and sriddle-class paternal behavior. 
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the Uck of claea differeneea in aex-role preference of Che boys 
la contrary to the findings of Itoll & Keith (1964) who studied children 
aged 8 to 10, and to se of Rabban (1950), who used Coys rather tbaa 
iilctures to determine sex preference. The findings are congruent with 
those of Nadeliun (1970), however, who Investigated sex-role preferences 
among five-year-old white children in England, using an lastruoent like 
the ^ Scale, and failed to find significant class differences. 

Correlational studies do not permit a directional iaterpretation. 
Paternal behaviors aiay be reactive to tha child 'a Intellectual 
functioning. But the significant relationships fouui between a 
younatar'a IQ and hla father's behaviors surest that longitudinal 
■tudlea of obaerved paternal childrearing practices might be very 
fruitful In determining the antecedents of cognitive growth In young 
boys. At a vary mlnisHim, the flndlnga of this Invaatlgatlon auggest 
that "fatharlng" la relevant to the ehlld'a eognltlva functioning, and 
■hould not ha Ignored by those atudylng the proceaa, or attMptlng to 
■odlfy the academic achtevaent of preschool-ag«l boys. 
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This study was supported by a grant fron the University of Michigan 
Horace A. nackhaiii School of Graduate Studies. A revised version of 
this paper was preaentedat the Biennial Meeting of the Society for 
Research In Child Devd.opment, MlnneapollSi Minnesota, April 1971. 

^ Requests for reprints should be sent to Nonoa Radln, School of Social 
Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48104, 

® In the Huvtuvant cluster were verbal relnforcenent, physical reln- 
forcefflEnt, coMultlng with the child, ordering with atplanatlon, 
retroactive llnlt setting, preventive warning, proffllslng to reinforce, 
other psychological wanlpulatlons to Influence the child, fully 
responding to the M^llclt (stated or eidilbltad) needs of the child, 
partially responding to the explicit needs of the child, responding 
to the li^Ildt linsMted) needs of the child, cMmunleatlog affection, 
tharlng, Inltlatl^ and notlvatlng behavior In the child, requesting, 
preventive nanipuletlon of the envlronaBnt,and asking inforaetlon of 
the child. The categories Included In the Restrictive cluster were 
ordering without n^lanatlon, threatening, using aversive verbal 
stlauU, a^ using aversive physical sthwll. 
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TABLE 1 



SigQlflcaQt CUfS Di£fer«ncei 
In Non-Dtoographlc Virlables 



Varlabla 


Maan 

Middle-Claaa 

Subaai^la 

(N«21) 


Haan 

Lowar-Claas 

SubiMipla 

(H-21) 


t 

Value 


Bloat IQ 


110.2 


99.9 


2,33* 


pm IQ (a) 


lOf.4 


94.1 


3.50** 


Total nunber of 








obaarvatlona 


33.8 


21.5 


2,:4* 


Hurturant bahaviofa 


27.7 


15.7 


3.20** 


Pully Btetlog axpllclt 








Daada of tha child (b) 


10.7 


2.3 


3.98*** 


Haatlng lapltclt naada 








of tha child (b) 


5.6 


1.8 


3.44** 


Aaklng lofotMtloo of^ 








tha child (b) 


4.2 


1.6 


3,08** 



(a) FFVf vafaia to Paabody Pletwa VooabaUrp Taat. 



(b) Coapoantt of wsturaBt bahavior. 
* p<.0St two-tailad taat; 40 d»f. 
a* p<.0ls tipo-tallad taat; 40 d.f. 
M* p^*001| tao-tallad taat; 40 d.f. 



XABLE 2 



Incarcorrelatlons of 1^ Scale Scores, and Intellective, 
Interaction, anu Demographic Variables for the Total Saiqple (N*42) 



Variables 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


1. Binet IQ 


^ 1 


. 48 *** 


.49*** 


-.36* 


-.23 


.33* 


.30* 


.37* 


.37* 


2. PPVT IQ (a) 




— 




CO 

CM 

il 

1 


-.14 


.37* 


.33* 


.34* 


.36* 


3, Kufturatit 




















behaviors 








-.02 


.04 


.40** 


,39** 


.31* 


.95*** 


4. Restrictive 




















behaviors 








— 


.04 


-.16 


-.22 


-.09 


.16 


S. Scale 




















score 










— 


-.21 


-.13 


-.13 


.07 


6. Education 




















of aioeher 












- — 


. 50 *** 


.55*** 


.29 


7. Education 




















of father 














- — 


.75*** 


, 34 * 


8. Rating of 




















father's Job 
















— 


. 30 * 


9. Total ntaibar 




















of iatar- 


















1 


actions 


i - 








( 


1 






1 - 



(a) raabody Pictinra VecabulaKy IQ, 



* p<.OSs ewo cailad taac; 40 d.f. 

«* p<,01; two called taat| 40 d.f. 

*** p<,,001{ Cao tallad caaci 40 d.f. 



O 
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TABLE 3 



IntercorrelsClons of Scale Scorea, and Intellective, 
Interaction, and Denographlc Varlablea for the Lower-Claaa 
and Middle-Class Subsanples (N»21 for each) 



Variables 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




Blnet IQ 


3C 


.60** 


.48* 


-.35 


.01 


.38 


.33 


-15 


.34 




PFVT IQ (a) 


.68*** 


X 


.42* 


-.30 


.07 


.13 


.03 


-.20 


,27 


M 

1 


Nurturant 




















d 

d 


behaviors 


.29 


.29 


X 


-.37 


.35 


.31 


.12 


-.24 


,84*** 


1 

a 


Restrictive 




















C 


behaviors 


-.37 


-.33 


.28 


X 


-.11 


-.27 


-.20 


.20 


-.17 


L 

a 


It Scale 




















a 






















a 


score 


-.44* 


-.40 


-.25 


.11 


X 


-.07 


-.30 


-.09 


.35 




Education of 






















•other 


.02 


.10 


.08 


-.09 


0 

« 

1 


X 


.47* 


.26 


.25 




Education of 






















father 


-.08 


-.12 


.09 

1 


-.22 

I 


.12 


-.09 


X 


.58** 


.13 




Rating of 






1 
















father's 






















Job 


.23 


.23 


.27 


-.21 


.03 


-.05 


.35 


X 


-.12 




Total nuaber 






















of inter- 






















act ions 


.21 


.15 


,95*** 


.42 


-.13 


-.02 


.08 


.27 


X 








Lovi 


ir Class 
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Table 3 contloued 



(a) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Teat IQ; for the correlation with 
Hurturant Behaviore a one-tailed teat vaa oaed. 



* p<..05; 


tvo-talled 


teat; 


19 


d.f 


** p< •01; 


two- tailed 


test; 


19 


d.f 



*** p<*001; two-tailed teat; 19 d«f. 
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TABLE 4 

Intereorrelatlons of Intellective VarUblee and Goaponente 
of Hurtutance Wlileh Showed Significant Claas Differences 



Variable 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Total Sanple (1^42) 












1. Bloet IQ 


X 


.68*** 


.40** 


.23 


.51*** 


2. peabidy Picture Vocabulary Teat IQ 




X 


.37* 


.20 


.61*** 


3, Fully Meting explicit needs of the child 






X 


.23 


.23 


4. Heating laipllclt needs of the child 








X 


.24 


S. Asking InforMtlon of the child 










X 


Mlddle-GlaSB Subsaaiple (1^21) 












1. Blnet IQ 


X 


.60** 


.36 


.19 


.42* 


2. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Teat IQ 




X 


.13 


.03 


.54** 


3. Fully Mating npllclt needa of the child 






X 


.10 


.10 


4. Heating lapllclt Made of the child 








X 


.12 


5. Askl^ InforMtlon of the child 










X 


Lower-Glass SubsMple CH>21) 












1, Blnet XQ 


X . 


.88*** 


.24 


.01 


.59** 


2. peahody Piatore Vocabulary feat XQ 




X 


.67* 


.09 


.52* 


3. fully Mstli^ explicit MSds of the child 






X 


.16 


.15 


4. Hsetlng lapllclt needs of the child 








X 


.19 


5. Aalclag UtfocMtieii of tta child 










X 




2a 



.2 



Table 4 eoatlnued 

* p<.05; two-tailed test; 40 d,f, for total sanple; 19 d,£* for 

subsaaiples; for the correlation between Bioet XQ and 
Asking Information of the Child for the middle-class 
subsanple, a one-tailed test was used* 

** p<.01; two-tailed test; 40 d.f. for the total sample; 19 d.f. 

for the subsample* 

p<, 001; two- tailed test; 40 d.f, for the total saisple; 19 d.f. 
for the subsample* 
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TABLE 5 



Stepwise Regression for Total Sample 



Criterion 

Variable 


Predictor 

Variable 

Entered 


Step 

Niosber 


Multiple 

R 


Multiple 
R Squared 
(Percent of 
Variance Bxpl.) 


Blnet IQ 


Ntffturaa^e 


1 


.49* 


.24 




Restrlctlveaess 


2 


.60** 


.36 




It Scale 
Rating of 


3 


.64** 


.41 




father's Job 


4 


.66** 


.44 




Ed, of father 


5 


.68** 


,47 




Ed . of mother 


6 


.68** 


.47 


Peabod]^ 


Ninrturanee 


1 


.51** 


.26 


Picture 

Vocabulary 


Reatrictiveaess 
Rating of 


2 


.58** 


.34 


Test 


father's Job 


3 




.36 




It Scale 


4 


. 62 * 


.38 




Ed. of father 


5 


. 62 * 


.38 




Ed. of aother 


6 


. 62 * 


.39 
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Table 5 continued 

* p<.Ql; 40 and I d.f. tor Blnet IQ and Nurturancei 30 and 4 d.f. 

for Peabody Picture Vocabulary Teat and It aeale; 30 and 
5 d.f. for Peabody Picture Vocabulary Teat and education 
of father; 30 and 6 d.f. for Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test sod education of siother. 

** p<^.001|30 aiKl 2 d.f. for Blnet and Reatrlctlvenena; 30 and 3 d.f. 

for Blnet and Jt acala; 30 and 4 d.f. Blnet and rating of 
father 'a Job; 30 and 5 d.f. for Blnet and education of 
father; 30 and 6 d.f. for Blnet and education of nother; 

40 and I d.f. for Peabody Picture Vocabulary Teat and 
Murturance; 30 and 2 d.f. for Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Xeat and Reatrletlveneoo; 30 and 3 d.f. for Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Teat and rating of father 'a Job. 
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